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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


HOW MANY CLAWS HAS A CAT? 
“ How many claws has our old cat?” 

Asked Eddie. 
“Oh, that,” said 

As many as you have 
‘ Yeth,” 
Five on 


“Who can tell me that?” 
, “every one knows— 
and toes.” 
+s ghe’th jutht got twenty ; 
Pare I think it’th Srienty.” 
“Yes,” said Bertie, “ just five times four ; 
That makes twenty—no less, no more. 


“Wrong,” said Eddie. ‘That's easily seen ; 
Cates bee and count °em—she has eighteen. 


“Cats on each of their two hind paws 
Have only four, and not five, claws. 
* * * 

Ar three vegetarian restaurants in London 

the dinners served up daily average 1,550. 
* * * 

Seven out of every eight loaves of bread 
eaten in London are made from foreign 
wheat. eee 


Enoursumen drink five times as much tes 
as coffee. Americans eight times as much 
coffee.as tea. 

* * * 

Tactrut !— Madam, did you ever see such 
an ugly man as that one over by the chimney 
corner?” “Sir, that is my hus 1” ‘Ah, 
madam, how true the proverb is that the 
homeliest men always have the handsomest 
se * * #* 


Sue: “ I didn’t expect tosee you. Somebody 
told me you had met with an accident the other 
day.” He: “Oh, no; that was my brother.” 
She: “I’m so sorry.” 

* * * 
Lrrrtz Bor: “The preacher says there is 
in heaven.” Little Girl: ‘Of 
course not. There wduldn’t be enough men to 
go round.” 
* * * 

“Goma to have a new hat?” ‘Don't 
know yet. Mamma has passed the appropria- 
tion, but I'm awfully afraid papa’ll veto it. He 
is opposed to every bill we send in.” 

* * * 

Onty a few weeks ago a lecturer at a big 
meeting gave utterance to the following: “ 
along the untrodden paths of the future we 
can see the footprints of an unseen hand.” 

* * * 


Tue Misstonary’s TretH.—Many a good 
story has been told about the consternation and 
dismay produced by the sound of the Scottish 
beget on uninitiated ears. They are said 
to have put to flight foes for whom a bayonet 
charge would have had no terrors. But 
the story told by a missionary to Africa 
about the effect of his false teeth produced 
among the natives casts all other yarns 
of this kind into the shade. Somehow the 
natives came to know that their pastor 
had false teeth, and one of them gently and 
tremulously broke the subject to him in 
conversation one day. Not wishing to be sus- 
pected of witchcraft, the missionary told the 
children of the sunny south that in far-off 
Hpgiend, where he came from, when a man lost 
his leg he could get a new one. When his hair 
fell off he could buy a fresh supply ; and so with 
teeth—when they dropped out or were extracted 
they could be replaced. “Then,” said the 
bishop, “TI drew out my beautiful, white clean 
porce. set, and when they saw that you 
ought to have seen them run and scream. One 
woman declared she had seen the wonder of 
the world, and was now content to die in 
peace.” 

x = «& 


To Remove Ink Starmns.—Get a large basin 
and fill .it with boiling water; lay the part of 
the cloth that is stained over the basin, isting 
the stain touch the water. Take as much 
oxalic acid as will cover the part and leave it in 
the water for a few minutes, when the stain will 
ee This recipe will do for ink or iron 
mould stains. 
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TueEre is one word in the title of my paper to 
which I wish to draw your special attention, 
and that is the word “‘ sketch.” _ 

‘The subject is a wide one, and to attempt 
anything more in the time at our disposal 
to-night would be simply impossible. The 
most I can do will be to give you a cursory 
glance at the position of women in our own 
country at different periods, and to hint lightly 
at some of the greatest causes which have 
helped or retarded its advancement. 

That the freeing of women has not been a 
steady movement forward is sufficiently proved 
by history, and the rights which she possessed 
at one period we find taken away from her in a 
later. These fluctuations may be traced to the 
different phases through which society as a 
whole has passed, and in order to define these 
changes the better I have divided my subject 
into four periods. You must, however, bear in 
mind that one period merges into another, and 
cannot be quite separated in any arbitrary 
manner. I have begun with the Anglo-Saxon 
period which ends about 1066, then comes the 
Norman, and in this I have included the time 
previous to the Reformation down to about 
1584. Thethird period is from the Reformation 
down to the accession of our own Queen in 
1837, and the last, which, however, I have only 
summarised, is from 1837 down to the present 
time. 

SAXON TIMES: THE EARLY CHURCH. 


Tf we trace the history of any nation down to 
its primitive state we find that the ruling power 
is physical force—that literally ‘“‘ might is 
right,” and it is only ag civilisation evolves that 
moral force becomes a factor. This must be 
recognised and duly taken into account; our 
own nation is no exception to the rule, we shall 
therefore not be surprised to find that each 
woman, from the fact of being physically weaker, 
and of the value set upon her by men, was found 
in a state of bondage to some one man, and was 
looked upon as his own particular and private 
property. The system of laws begins by treat- 
ing individuals as it finds them in relation to 
each other, and converts a physical into a legal | 
fact. Thus we find that slavery, which was at 
‘first purely a matter of force, was legalised and 
became a recognised state of society. For long | 
‘enough most of the men and women were) 
slaves and no one questioned the moral right. 
Gradually it has given way in most European | 
countries before a higher moral conception, but | 
the primitive subjection of women still remains . 
in a modified form. 

That the freeing of woman should be the last | 
is not surprising when we remember that her 
subjection has been primarily of each woman to" 
-one man—not of class against class, and that the . 


respect. He also had to make a gift to his 


relations existing between husband and wife are 
most closely interwoven by the very nature of 
things and therefore hardest to break. When 
power has been wrested from one class to 
another ‘it has generally been because that 
class has become stronger. This shifting of. 
strength not. having taken place in regard to 
women, we still find her in subjection. I 
think you will, however, agree with me that we 
can trace through the successive periods, in 
our history a strengthening of that moral force 
which is slowly but surely freeing us, and 
to which we must look for our complete 
emancipation. 2 

To go back then to the time of the landing 
of the Saxons in England—the time when our 
history in England beginn—in the year 450 A.D., 
we can find scarcely any account of Anglo-. 
Saxon laws. It is, however, supposed that they 
brought with them the customs of the German 
race, to which they themselves belonged. They 
were divided into three classes—the nobles, 
which included the clergy—the freemen, who 
were the cultivators of the land, and followers 
of such trades as were then in existence—and 
the slaves. This last class: was the most 
numerous, and was incapable of possessing 
anything. A slave was the entire property of 
his master, and could be sold like any other 
possession. We are told that the government 
of the house, the early education of the 
children, and the management of servants were 
left in the hands of the Saxon women. It was 
not until about 597, in the reign of Aethelbright, 
that a written code of laws was compiled, and: 
from then up to 1017 we find many codes which 
were ‘issued by following kings. If we judge 
from the laws, the position of women appears 
to be better in many ways during the Saxon 
period than it was after the Norman Conquest. 
It may be that there were fewer laws which 
solely affected women, for it seems to be the 
rule that when such laws are made they rarely 
prove favourable to our sex. We find that 
during this period a woman could hold property 
in her own right, and could dispose of it by 
will 


With regard to marriage at the commence- 
ment of the period, we find that “buying” a 
wife and “ marrying” a wife meant one and the 
same thing. The price for a wife was often 80 
many heads of cattle, and it does not anywhere 
appear that her consent was at all necessary: 
Towards the close, however, some improvement 
took place, the consent of the bride became a 
condition of the marriage. Her parents .also 
had to be satisfied that the husband was able 
to provide for her, and the bridegroom had to 
give a pledge that he would treat his wife with 


her property. A married woman was in subjec- 
tion to her husband, and could not make 4 vow 
without hig consent, but she often had to suffer 
for his misdeeds. _ For, instance, if & man stole 
with the knowledge of his wife and children, 
they, were liable to be sold ag slaves. A father 
could, if he wished, sell his daughter into 
slavery, oe 

‘With regard to divorce, we find that a man 
could obtain a divorce from his wife for 
adultery, and could. claim damages from the 
partner of her guilt. The husband could also, 
if he wished, cut off the nose. and ears of his 
wife for this offence. A woman could not 
obtain a divorce, however, for adultery. | 

With regard.to punishments for women, the 
Anglo-Saxon lawgivérs: seer to have gone out 
of. their way to be ‘severe. A freeman might 
steal and be only fined; a woman for the same 
offence was either drowned or thrown down 
from some high place and dashed to pieces. 

Although little was thought of putting a 
slave to death for theft, yet if the thief were a 
woman slave an especially horrible death was 
prepared: for her, viz., compelling. her fellow- 
women to burn ‘her to'death. =: - 


CHRISTIANITY WAS INTRODUCED 


into England about 597, and soon the power of 
the Roman Church made itself felt. What 
that power was we can to-day hardly imagine, 
and never perhaps was it more strongly felt 
than during the seventh and eighth centuries. 
About 645, and then again in 734, were two 
codes of ecclesiastical laws drawn up by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York respec- 
tively. At the same time these worthy Arch- 
bishops drew up a list of fines which were 
supposed to be equivalent. to penances and 
punishments for certain offences, so that, were 
one only rich enough,. one could pay the fines 
and escape the penalty. The moral effect of 
this was, of course, very bad; but, looked at 
from the pecuniary side, it was a very success- 
ful means of increasing the funds of the 
Church. In many ways the legal power of the 
Church was greater than the civil law, and by 
far the most numerous of the marriage laws, 
and also what now comes under the head of 
criminal law, were within the scope of the 
ecclesiastical courts. — 

During this time the Church was the only 
educational institute, and it is there that we 
find the scholars of the time. It was through 
their connections with the religious orders 
that the Saxon ladies acquired their education. 
Latin was the language of the law; most of the 
literature was in Latin, and consequently the 
scholars studied this language before all else. 
We find records of certain abbesses corre- 
sponding in Latin with notable men, and 
frequently the nobles’ ladies were the only 
members of the family who could read with 
any fluency. 

In studying the history of women we must 
not forget that in every period there has been 
a class of women which for all practical pur- 
poses was above and beyond the law. To such 
a class the abbesses and Saxon ladies belonged, 


bride the day-after the marriage which would 
seem to be something in the nature of a settle- 
ment. At the death of the husband, one-third 
of his property went to the wife, or if previously 
contracted the share might be increased to one. 
half. If there were no children of the marriage 
and she continued his widow, then she was | 
entitled to all his goods. A widower could | 
re-marry in a month, but a widow could not | 


marry again within a year, on pain of losing all and the former were very powerful indeed. 


They owed obedience to none save the 
Pope; they might come and go from the convent 
they pleased, and had the right, we are told, 


the names of five subscribed to the constitutions 
there made.” 

Much has been said for and against the 
influence of the Church—and when I say the 
Church you must remember that the Roman 
Catholic was fhe Church down to the time of 
the Reformation. In many ways it exerted a 
refining and educating influence, but on the 
position of women it acted in two ways. It 
saw her value and was quick to seize upon her 
services ; it offered protection to her in lawless 
times, it gave her means of education, and it 
released her from the tyranny of her relatives; 
but at the same time it became enriched by her 
property, her labour and her life, and con- 
stituted itself her taskmaster. It was 


Its AIM TO KEEP HER IN SUBJECTION 


to its own great power, and to this end the 
Church thought it was necessary to impress her 
with a sense of her inferiority; and not only of 
inferiority, but with the idea that she was 
wicked beyond the common wickedness of 
humanity; that she was unfit to hold eccle- 
siastical offices; that she was to be silent in 
the churches; she was also forbidden to enter 
certain of the.church, or to receive the 
Communion in her naked hands. 

Gradually the subjection of women in spiritual 
matters was extended to the temporal, and we 
shall not, therefore, be surprised to find later 
on that the laws made (in which the Church 
had so great a voice) had still in view the 
subjection of women. 

1066-1584. 

We now come to the time when England was 
conquered by the Normans, and the national 
life was altered very considerably in many 
ways. During this period the . position of 
women was changed, and changed decidedly 
for the worse. The chief cause is to be found 
certainly in the rise of feudalism, and as this 
was such an important factor in the re- 
modelling of society, of which we feel the 
effects even to-day, I hope you will forgive me 
if I take the liberty of refreshing your 
memories as to what feudalism really was. In 
feudalism, the land was regarded as belonging 
in the first place to the sovereign, he distributed 
it in portions among his nobles, not as their 
actual property, but to be held by them in 
return for military service. These nobles, or 
‘s vassals” as they were called, had to swear 
fealty to the king, and besides accompanying 
him on his war expeditions, had to pay certain 
sums of money on certain occasions. These 
nobles, in their turn, could portion out their 
land, exacting services from their tenants, such 
as ploughing the land, and doing all the work 
necessary on the estate. At first the land was 
given for a lifetime only, but as time went on 
the right to hold it became hereditary, and it 
passed, on the death of the father, to the eldest 
son. We thus see that women were, in the 
first place, excluded from owning land because 
a woman was thought incapable of rendering 
military service, and out of that it arose 
afterwards that, should there be a male heir, 
she was excluded from inheriting. (This still 
holds good, I believe, with regard to freehold 
lands.) Should it happen, however, that there 
was no son, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


daughter, but with certain conditions attached. 
If an heiress were under the age of 14 the lord 
was the guardian of herself and her lands, and 
was entitled to all the profits from the estate 
until she should attain the age of 14 or become 
married. He had, too, the right of disposing 
of her in marriage, and, should she refuse, he 
could hold her lands until she reached the age 
of 21, meantime receiving the income from the 
estate. 

On the labouring classes—men and women— 
feudalism pressed most grievously. By it the 
people were bound to the soil, and could only 
by the purchase of a licence. go outside the 
bounds of the lord whom they served. The 
aim of the government was to prevent the 
migration to the towns, and no father who 
could not show an income of £20 a year in land 
or rent was allowed to apprentice his son or 
daughter to any trade. As we shall see later, 
this migration did eventually take place at the 
close of this period, or about 1400 to 1500. 

Besides feudalism, there was another very 
powerful agent at work which tried, and suc- 
ceasfully, to deprive women of some of the 
rights which they had hitherto :f 
mean the Church. It is very probable that at 


‘the close of the Anglo-Saxon period the Church 


had taken on itself the special jurisdiction of 
laws affecting marriage and divorce, &c., but it 
is certain that after the Norman Conquest 


THE MARRIAGE LAWS 


underwent a great change, and the ecclesias- 
tical courts retained power over them until the 
middle of this, the Nineteenth Century. For 
some purposes, the law looked upon the 
‘husband and wife.as one (and that one the 
husband). No man could grant anything to his 
wife, nor enter into any contract with her, but 
in other ways she was actually looked upon as 
his subject, and owed him obedience even as a 
subject owes his king! She was his personal 
possession, so that anyone taking her away was 
liable to him for damages. He had the right 
to personally chastise her. We are told by a 
writer in the sixteenth century that if a 
husband threaten to beat or kill his wife she is 
entitled to a writ for security of the peace 
unless the damage is such which lawfully and 
reasonably belongs to him in order to rule and 
correct her ! 

Now, as to her rights of property. If un- 
married, a woman could acquire and dispose of 
it like a man, but once she entered the matri- 
monial state she found herself in a very much 
worse position. Freehold estates held by a 
wife at the time of her marriage, or which she 
inherited afterwards, became vested in her 
husband, he was entitled to all the profits, and 
had the full and only control over the land. A 
married woman had no power to sell her landed 
property either with or without her husband’s 
consent. Her personal property, too, whether 
acquired before or after marriage, became 
absolutely the property of her husband. The 
right which she formerly possessed of making a 
will was in this period taken away from her; 
she could bequeath only with her husband’s 
special consent, and that only held good in case 
he survived her. ; 

She could not make contracts, could not 
take action for the redress of personal or other 
injuries, except with the consent of her husband 
and in his name as well as her own. And in 
face of all this, Sir William Blackstone, the 
eminent law authority, has the audacity to 
assert that the law treated married women 
with especial tenderness! I only hope the 
married ladies recognised and were duly grateful 


the lands then passed to the - for these marks of special favour ! 
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As the law, therefore, looked upon a married 
woman as being totally unable to hold any kind 
of property, it must logically and did really 
follow that the husband was responsible for his- 
wife's debts for necessaries under certain con- 
ditions, viz., if he had given her authority to- 
contract them, otherwise not. If she com- 
mitted a wrong the punishment of damages. 
fell on the husband, obviously for the same 
reason. When the father died one-third of his 
property went to his wife, one-third to his chil- 
dren and he could not will it otherwise even if 
he wished. This, however, was repealed during 
the sixteenth century, and even to-day a man is 
not compelled to leave anything to his wife and 
children unless he so desires. 

Under the feudal system a widow could only 
re-marry with the consent of the lord, and this- 
he often refused unless his consent was heavily 
bought. On the other hand, as a certain pay- 
ment had to be made to him on the marriage of 
the women on his estate he often compelled a 
widow to marry again. This, however, was 
altereg by the Magna Charta, where it states 
that a widow shall not be forced to re-marry if 
she chooses to live without a husband. 

Now as to the rights pertaining to the 
guardianship of the children. So long as the 
father lived the mother had no legal power over 
her children, but (in the Feudal period) was 
entitled to their custody after the father’s 
death. With regard to an illegitimate child, 
the mother had the charge, and was bound to 
maintain it until sixteen years of age or until it 
married. The father was in no way respon- 
sible. The right of a father to sell his daughter 
in slavery was no longer possible, though he 
-had the control over the person of his daughter 
up to a certain age, and could, under certain 
circumstances, claim damages if she were 
seduced. The girl herself had no right of action 
against her seducer. 

Punishments during this period were severe 
for both men and women, but 


ESPECIALLY CRUEL FOR WOMEN, 


for the law has certainly set the example of a 
great deal of ill-treatment. Every lord had in 
his manor a gallows, ducking stool, pillory, 
whipping post and drowning pit, the last- 
named being kept especially for women who 
had committed theft, while those who had 
strayed from the path of virtue were often 
stripped to the waist, tied toa cart’s tail and 
publicly flogged through the streets. Of the 
man, who was equally (if not more) guilty, a 
discreet silence seems to have been observed ; 
nay, his very existence appears never to have 
been suspected. 

Perhaps the greatest injustice, as far as 
punishments for women were concerned, arose 
from the fact that they could not plead what 
was known as the “ Benefit of Clergy.” 
Originally, should a clerk in holy orders 
(i.e. a Christian priest) be brought before the 
civil court for some offence, by pleading his 
clerical character his case was removed to the 
Spiritual Court and there tried by the Bishops. 
This ended in priests who could read and pleaded 


.clergy, getting off with some slight punishment 


or mone at all. This privilege was afterwards. 
extended to all men who could read; but no 
matter how highly educated a woman was, she 
was not allowed this loophole of escape, for it. 
was argued that she could never under any cir-. 
cumstances become a clerk in holy orders. 

I have said that the wife was literally the 
subject of her husband; if, therefore, a woman 
killed her husband, this was not looked. 
upon simply as murder, but as low treason. 


'(as distinguished from high treason against. 


ON a re: . F 
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guarded. Here they spent most of their time 
in spinning, weaving and making the clothes for 
themselves and their menkind as well as the 
linen, &c., for household purposes. Many of 
them also busied themselves with making 
garments for the poor on their estate, for it 
was looked upon quite as a duty to attend to 
the wants of theirown poor. In fact, during this 
time when there was no systematic relief for the 
poor, had it not been for the monasteries and the 
bounty of these ladies the poor must inevitably 
have suffered greatly. The study of medicine 
and herbs formed an almost essential part in 
the education of these ladies, and oftener than 
not it was the women who acted in the capacity 
of doctors, and were looked upon as the most 
proper persons for tending the sick. In the 
absence of the lord, the lady took upon herself 
the superintendence of the whole estate, and 
this often happened, especially during the Wars 
of the Roses, the husband being called upon to 
attend the King in his wars. Sometimes, 
indeed, the wife was called upon to defend 
their castle, and at such atime the distaff was 
replaced by the sword, without any question as 
to the womanliness of such an action. The 
need was there, and they bravely rose to the 
occasion, as women generally do. A notable 
example of this was Lady Joan Pelham, who 
defended Pevensey Castle in 1899 against the 
Yorkist forces. 

Learning, outside the monasteries and con- 
vents, was not much in vogue; the ladies busied 
themselves with household duties, and had not 
very much time, though reading was more 
general amongst them than with the male 
members, who were chiefly occupied with 
fighting, shooting, hunting, wrestling, and other 
out-door sports. 

Tt was the 


‘tthe king), and if proved guilty she was 
‘drawn on a hurdle to the gallows and there 
publicly burned to death. On the other hand, 
should a man kill his wife, this was mere 
maurder only, and by pleading benefit of clergy 
‘it is most probable he was merely branded 
upon the hand and allowed to go free, or only 
some-slight punishment inflicted. 

There was another offence which was deemed 
purely of the feminine gender—that of a common 
scold. The punishment inflicted on any such 
vanfortunate woman was the cucking or ducking 
stool. This instrument of torture was in con- 
struction something like a chair, and upon this 
the victim was -seated and tied fast. By some 
‘mechanical: means the chair was lowered into a 
‘pond or river:and drawn up again. 

I now ‘turn gladly to the more edifying 
‘picture of 

SOCIAL LIFE. 

Towaras the end of this period, about 1400 
‘to 1500, we find that, owing to the increase of 
‘population, there was no longer sufficient work 
‘for ali on the estates of the nobles, so that by 
‘paying a certain sum freedom was given to 
those who could afford it, and for whom the 
‘lord had no further need. Many of the nobles 
-~who had become impoverished were glad enough 
‘of this mode of filling their exchequers, so that 
many men and women flocked to the towns and 
entered into trade. 

Girls, as well as boys, were apprenticed, and 
we find, during the reigns of Edward II., III. 
and IV., some interesting statutes passed 
relating to these trades :—Brewing, baking, 
carding and spinning, working in textile fabrics, 
and indeed ali trades seem to have been equally 
open to men and women, so that, viewed from 
the industrial side, women’s position presents 
& much more encouraging picture than that 
presented by the legal. You will remember 
that legally a married woman could not act 
independently of her husband, but owing to a 
curious old custom if she carried on trade in 
the City of London the husband could not 
interfere, and she was, to all intents and 
purposes, as free as 8 single woman in all that 
pertained to the carrying on of her business. 
Another important factor in the industrial 
‘world at this time was the rise of guilds. 
‘These guilds were formed for mutual help, and 
‘women were admitted as members equally with 
men ; indeed, many of them were founded by 
‘women. To their honour, we may say that, 
notwithstanding the low conception put upon 
women by the Church law, these guilds would 
recognise no difference of sex. Their rights, 


AGE OF CHIVALRY, 


influence in raising the status of women, for 
my own part J] think that has been much 
exaggerated. Doubtless it had an effect in 
refining the manners of the men ; but when we 
read of the chivalrous knights of old rescuing 
fair ladies, let us not forget that it was the 
abduction of these ladies by other knights which 
rendered such rescue necessary. Like ail con- 
ceptions of women that set aside woman’s first 
claim—the claim to a common humanity— 
chivalry overshot its mark, and _ resulted 
eventually in regarding woman as something 
not to be treated seriously, but to be the toy for 
men’s lighter hours. Chivalry placed her on a 
false pedestal, the Church put her below the 
ordinary level of mankind, and it remains even 
their duties, their responsibilities were the , yet for the future to place her where she ought 


same, and men and women worked side by side | to be—in the category of a rational human 
without thought of competing as sex against | being. 


.pex. It has been stated, and is no doubt true, 
that the influence of this time has had a far- 
reaching effect; that by making women so much 
more independent it has placed her in a posi- 
tion where she has been able to draw atten- 
tion, and with some effect, to the wrongs of 
her sex. 

Before leaving this period I should like to give 
you some idea of the way in which the 


(To be concluded_in our next.) 


THE CONQUEROR. . 


I saw an angel with majestic mien, 
And radiant brow, and smile divinely sweet ; 
Strong human passions writhed about his feet. 

There, too, expired those coward faults which 

screen 

Themselves behind Inheritance, and lean 
On dead — for their strength, and think it 

meet— 
All, all lay prostrate, owning their defeat. 

Then to the Spirit with the eyes serene, 

I cried aloud, in wonder and in awe: 

“Oh mighty One, who art thou, that thy 
glance 
Can circumvent heredity, cheat chance, 

And conquer Nature? What thine occult law ? 
Art thou incarnate Fate—the Over-Soul ?” 
The Angel answered, ‘‘ I am Self-Control.” 

—Llla Wheeler Wilcoz. 


GREAT LADIES 


of the feudal lords spent their time. Imagine 
then an old manor house away in the country, 
cut off almost entirely from any communication 
with the outer world, strongly built, forming a 
fortress, as it were, for its inmates, which indeed 
was necessary during a time when people were 
not too mindful of each other’s rights, and 
property was insecure. Inside this manor 
house we find one part specially set aside for 
the lady and her maidens, and especially wel ? 


and though much has heen aaid about its | 
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THE CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
FOUNDED 1872. 
Tam object of the Society is to obtain the 
Parliamentary Franchise for Women on the 
same conditions as it is or may be granted to 


men. 
The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 

1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 

2. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. sy 

8. By the publication of pamplilets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Russzut Cooxs. 

Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Mrs. CHartes Baxrer, Secretary, Central 
Office, Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 
§.W. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 
Annual Report and copies of all literature- 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


SPECIAL ORGANISATION FUND. 
The following donations have been received 


since last month’s report :— ‘ 
8. d. 
Mrs. C Nes hee see . 20 0 
Mrs. P. By ht McLaren . 200 
Merthyr District W.L.A. ... 1 1 0 
Miss A. Swanwick ae we 2 10 
Mrs. H. N. Pears... ah . 10 0 
Cuckfield and Hayward’s Heath 
W.L.A. ... cee AE -- 010 O 
Miss A. Neligan ... avi . 010 6 
Mrs. Vaughan... oo - O 56 O 
Miss E. P eee e eco 0 3 6 
Mrs. C. Tennant ... ae . O 2 6 
Further donations will be gladly received and 
acknowledged. 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE AT THE N.LF. 
MEETING. 


The most important event during the month 
has been the carrying of an amendment in 
favour of the Extension of the Parliamentary 
Franchise to Women at the N.L.F. Meeting at 
Derby on December 7th. 

Mrs. Stewart-Brown, on behalf of South 
Bucks Liberal Association, moved the amend- 
ment, and Mrs. Wynford Philipps seconded. 
I was informed by one who was present that 
“their speeches were models of tact, conden- 
sation and point, and made a very good 
impression.” 

The amendment was carried by a majority of 
182 against 124. 

Of course, ever since the meeting the 
opponents of Woman's Suffrage have been 
busily engaged ‘explaining the successful 
division away,” and in loudly protesting ‘‘ that 
it means very little.” The supporters of 
Woman’s Suffrage are well content and are 
confident that it;means a gréat deal. 


MEETINGS. 

On December 11th Mrs. Sheldon Amos 
addressed a meeting of the St. Andrew's 
Literary and Scientific Society, at Leytonstone, 
on Woman's Suffrage. There was a good 
attendance, and as discussion followed Mrs. 
Amos’s address. The meeting was one of a 
series of weekly lectures in connection with the 
Debating Society. 

On December 17th Miss Alison Garland 
addressed a meeting of the Gunnislake W.L.A. 


CALENDAR: AND; WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE 
D RY, 1898, 


This little Work, edited’by Helen Blackburn, | 


is now issued, prive sixpence. 

In the year 1897 a! xeorganisation took place 
amongst the Woman’s Suffrage Societies, which 
called for a larger space than usual to be 
devoted to this movement, in this the twelfth 
edition of this little Calendar. 


. ‘ 


Accordingly,: zome‘.of the usual information ‘|’ 
(which is, however, accessible elsewhere) has 


been omitted, in order to. make room for a 

Directory’ of Woman's Suffrage Societies and 
Facts for Woman’s Suffrage Workers. 

Copies of the Calendar may be’ obtained on 

: to. the Secretary; 89, Victoria-street. 

This valuable little book is specially useful to 
Woman's Suffrage workers this year, and we 
would advise orders being .given as soon as 
possible to prevent disappointment. 

A WOMAN AS ACTING GOVERNOR. 

' Idaho has recently had a novel. experience for 
two weeks in the‘shape of.a| woman as Acting 
‘Governor. Miss Margaset Reeve was the young 
lady, and ler usual official position is that of 
‘private secretary to the Secretary of State. It 
happened, however, that: the Governor, the 
Secretary of State (who usually acts in his 
absence), and the Attorney-General were all 
called away in connection with State business, 
and at the suggestion of the Secretary of 
State Miss Reeve was left in charge as the only 
person familiar with the routine work of the 
office. The result is said: to have been entirely 
satisfactory. 

: Magre Lovuisz Baxter, 
Secretary. 


--GO -FORWARD. 
“Tas exploit in which no one will consent to 
first, remains unachieved. You wait until 
ere are persons enough agreeing with you to 
form an effective party? But how are the 
members of the band to know one another if 
‘ all are to keep their dissent from the old, and 
their adherence to the new, rigorously private ? 
And how many members constitute the inno- 
vating band an effective force? . . The 
compromiser who acts just as if the truth were 
not in him, does for ideas with which he agrees 
the very thing which the acute persecutor does 
for ideas which he dislikes—he extinguishes 
beginnings and kills the germs.” —John Morley 


VIVISECTORS’ PROFITS. 


THE vaccine and serum business is a money- 
making concern, and this being so, it is not 
unfair to suggest that the lofty motives which 
are claimed as the main-spring of the action 
of those interested in it, are in danger of 
becoming involved with others of a less 
altruistic mould. A visitor to some stables 
where antitoxic serum is obtained from horses, 
states that he was informed that one horse 
which was bought for £5, had produced £500. 
Such a lucrative trade is scarcely likely to 
fail through lack of push on the part of those 
who share in the proceeds.—H. Cocking. 


THe Souprer’s Supper.—One little item in 
the German Budget has almost been overlooked 
owing to the excitement aroused by the naval 
programme. It consists of an addition of 
11,000,000 of marks to the Army Estimates for 
the purpose of providing the German Tommy 
Atkins with a hot supper. At present he has 
only one hot meal a day—namely, his dinner at 
noon. When the same question was raised 
some years ago General Bronsart von Schellen- 
dorf, then Minister of War, said in the Reich- 
stag: ‘‘ The soldier’s supper does not concern 
this House; the cook-maids of Germany have 
always taken it upon themselves.” 


THE WOMAN'S: SIGNAL. 


MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 

' WOMEN” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER V. (concluded). 
ANIMADVERSIONS ON SOME OF THE WRITERS 

WHO HAVE RENDERED WOMEN OBJECTS OF 

PITY, BORDERING ON CONTEMPT. 
I do not mean to allude to all the writers who 
have written on the subject of female manners 
—it would, in fact, be only beating over the old 
ground; for they have, in general, written in 
the same strain; but attacking the boasted 
prerogative that may emphatically be called the 
iron sceptre . of tyranny, the original sin of 
tyrants, I DECLARE AGAINST ALL POWER BUILT 
ON PREJUDICES, HOWEVER HOARY. 

If the submission demanded be founded on 
justice, there is no appealing to a higher power, 
for God is Justice itself. Let us then, as 
children of the same parent, reason together, 
and learn to submit to the authority of reason— 
when ker voice is distinctly heard. But if it be 
proved that this throne of prerogative only rests 
on a chaotic mass of prejudices, that have no 
inherent principle of order to keep them 
together, or on an elephant, tortoise, or even 
the mighty shoulders of a son of the earth, they 
may escape, who dare to brave the consequence, 
without any breach of duty, without sinning 
against the order of things. 

Whilst reason raises man above the brutal 
herd, and death is big with promises, they alone 
are subject to blind authority who have no 
reliance on their own strength. They are free 
—who will be free! 

The being who can govern itself has nothing 
to fear in life; but if anything be dearer than: 
its own respect, the price must be paid to the 
last farthing. Virtue, like everything valuable, 
must be loved for herself alone; or she will not 
take up her abode with us. She will not 
impart that peace ‘which passeth understand- 
ing,” when she is merely made the stilts of 
reputation; and respected, with pharisaical 
exactness, because “honesty is the best 
policy.” 

That the plan of life which enables us to 
carry some knowledge and virtue into another 
world, is the one best calculated to ensure con- 
tent in this, cannot be denied; yet few people 
act according to this principle, though it be 
universally allowed that it admits not of dis- 
pute. Present pleasure, or present power, 
carry before it these sober convictions; and it 
is for the day, not for life, that man bargains 
with happiness. How few!—how very few! 
have sufficient foresight, or resolution, to endure 
a small evil at the moment to avoid a greater 
hereafter. 

Woman in particular, whose virtue* is built 
on mutable prejudices, seldom attains to this 
greatness of mind; so that, becoming the slave 
of her own feelings, she is easily subjugated by 
those of others. Thus degraded, her reason, 
her misty reason ! is employed rather to burnish 
than to snap her chain. 

Indignantly have I heard women argue in the 
same track as men, and adopt the sentiments 
that brutalise them, with all the pertinacity of 
ignorance. 

I must illustrate my assertion by a few 
examples. Mrs. Piozzi, who often repeated by 
rote what she did not understand, comes forward 
with Johnsonian periods : 

‘* Seek not for happiness in singularity; and 


* I mean to use a word that comprehends more than 
chastity, the sexual “ virtue.” 
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dread a refinement of wisdom as a deviation 
into :folly.” Thus she dogmatically addresses 
a new married map; and to elucidate this 
‘pompous exordium she adds, ‘I said that the 
person of your lady would not grow more 
pleasing to you, but pray let her never suspect 
that it grows less so:. that a woman will 
pardon an affront to her understanding much 
sooner than one to her person, is well known; 
nor. will any of us contradict the assertion. 
All our attainments, all our arts, are employed 
4o.gain and keep the heart of man; and what 
mortification can exceed the disappointment, if 
the end be not obtained? There is no reproof 
however pointed, no punishment however 
severe, that a woman of spirit will not prefer to 
neglect; and if she can endure it without com- 
plaint, it only proves that she means to make 
herself amends by the attention of others for 
the slights of her husband !” 


These are truly masculine sentiments. ‘ Al? 
our arts are employed to gain and keep the 
heart of man: ’—and what is the inference ?— 
if her person (and was there ever a person, 
though formed with Medicean symmetry, that 
was not slighted ?) be neglected, she will make 
herself amends by endeavouring to please 
other men. Noble morality! But thus is the 
understanding of the whole sex affronted, and 
their virtue deprived of the common basis of 
virtue. A woman must know that her person 
cannot be as pleasing to her husband as it was 
to her lover, and if she be offended with him 
for being a human creature, she may as well 
whine about the loss of his heart as about any 
other foolish thing. And this very want of dis- 
cernment or unreasonable anger proves that he 
could not change his fondness for her person 
into affection for her virtues or respect for her 
understanding. 

Whilst women avow and act up to such 
opinions, their understandings, at least, 
deserve the contempt and obloquy that men, 
who never insult their persons, have pointedly 
levelled at the female mind. And it is the 
sentiments of these polite men, who do not. 
wish to be encumbered with mind, that vain 
women thoughtlessly adopt. Yet they should 
know that insulted reason alone can spread 
that sacred reserve about the person which 
refines human affections, for human affections 
have alwsys some base alloy, as permanent as 
is consistent with the grand end of existence— 
the attainment of virtue. 


The Baroness de Staél speaks the same 
language as the lady just cited, with more 
enthusiasm. Her eulogium on Rousseau was. 
accidentally put into my hands, and her senti- 
ments, the sentiments of too many of my sex, 
may serve as the text for a few comments. 
‘Though Rousseau,” she observes, ‘has endea- 
voured to prevent women from interfering in 
public affairs, and acting a brilliant part in the 
theatre of politics; yet in speaking of them, 
how much has he done it to their satisfaction !. 
If he wished to deprive them of some rights 
foreign to their sex, how has he for ever restored 
to them all those to which it has a claim! And. 
in attempting to diminish their influence over 
the deliberations of men, how sacredly has. 
he established the empire they have over their 
happiness! In aiding them to descend from a 
usurped throne, he has firmly seated them upon 
that to which they were destined by nature; 
and though he be full of indignation against 
them when they endeavour to resemble men, 
yet when they come before him with all the 
charms, weakness, virtues and errors, of their 
sex, his respect for their persons amounts 

‘almost to adoration.” True !—For never was 
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there a sensualist who paid more fervent 
adoration at the shrine of beauty. So devout, 
indeed, was his respect for the person, that 
excepting the virtue of chastity, for obvious 
reasons, he only- wished to see it embellished 
by charms, weaknesses, and errors. He was 
afraid lest the austerity of reason should disturb 
the soft playfulness of love. The master wished 
to have a meretricious slave to fondle, entirely 
dependent on his reason and bounty; he did 
not want a companion, whom he should be com- 
pelled to esteem, or a friend to whom he could 
confide the care of his children’s education, 
should death deprive them of their father before 
he had fulfilled the sacred task. He denies 
woman reason, shuts her out from knowledge, 
and turns her aside from truth ; yet his pardon is 
granted, because “‘ he admits the passion of love.” 
It would require some ingenuity to show why 
women were to be under such an obligation to 
him for thus admitting love; when it is clear 
that he admits it only for the relaxation of men, 
and to perpetuate the species; but he talked 
with passion, and that powerful spell worked 
on the sensibility of a young encomiast. ‘“ What 
signifies it,” pursues this rhapsodist, ‘‘ to 
women, that his reason disputes with them the 
empire, when his heart is devotedly theirs.” 
It is not empire, but equality, that they should 
contend for. Yet, if they only wished to 
lengthen out their sway, they should not 
entirely trust to their persons, for though 
beauty may gain a heart, it cannot keep it, 
even while the beauty is in full bloom, unless 
the mind lend, at least, some graces. 

When women are once sufficiently enlightened 
to discover their real interest, on a grand scale, 
they will, I am persuaded, be very ready to 
resign all the prerogatives of love that are not 
mutual, exchanging them as lasting pre- 
rogatives for the calm satisfaction of friend- 
ship, and the tender confidence of habitual 
esteem. Before marriage they will not assume 
any insolent airs, or afterwards abjectly 
submit; but endeavouring to act like reason- 
able creatures, in both situations, they will 
not be tumbled from a throne to a stool. 

Mrs. Chapone’s Letters are written with such 
good sense and unaffected humility, and contain 
80 many useful observations, that I only men- 
tion them to pay the worthy writer this tribute 
of respect. I cannot, it is true, always coincide 


aye 
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: opinion with her; but I always respect 
er. 

The very word respect brings Mrs. Macaulay 
to my remembrance. The woman of the 
greatest abilities, undoubtedly, that this country 
has ever produced. And yet this woman has 
been suffered to die without sufficient respect 
being paid to her memory. 

Posterity,* however, will be more just; and 
remember that Catharine Macaulay was an 
example of intellectual acquirements supposed 
to be incompatible with the weakness of her 
sex. In her style of writing, indeed, no sex 
appears, for it is like the sense it conveys, strong 
and clear. 

I will not call hers a masculine understand- 
ing, because I admit not of such an arrogant 
assumption of reason; but I contend that it 
was @ sound one, and that her judgment, the 
matured fruit of profound thinking, was a 
proof that a woman can acquire judgment, in 
the full extent of the word. Possessing more 
penetration than sagacity, more understanding 
than fancy, she writes with sober energy and 
argumentative closeness ; yet sympathy and 
benevolence give an interest to her sentiments, 
and that vital heat to arguments which forces 
the reader to weigh them. 

When I first thought of writing these 
strictures I anticipated Mrs. Macaulay’s appro- 
bation, with a little of that sanguine ardour 
which it has been the business of my life to 
depress ; but soon heard with the sickly qualm 
of disappointed hope and the still seriousness 
of regret—that she was no more! 

(To be continued.) 


Our reform is unlike all others; for it must 
begin in the family, at the very heart of Society. 
If it be not kindly, temperately, and thought- 
fully conducted, our opponents everywhere will 
be able to justify their remonstrances. Let us 
rather justify owrselves.—Mrs. C. H. Dall. 

* *« * 

Mrs. Bishop, the famous traveller, told a 
Dundee interviewer that she had ridden almost 
everything that was rideable—horse, mule, 
camel, elephant, cow (in Japan), and yak. 


[* We of to-day, a hundred years after the above was 
written, are the posterity to whom the writer spoene and 
alack! who amongst us knows anything about Catharine 
Macaulay? We must try to “look her up,” after this 
eulogy.— Ed. “ W. 8.”)] 
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A WOMAN AS A FURNI- 


TURE DESIGNER. 


A YouNG LaDy whose name—Von Zaluskowski 
—indicates Polish descent, but who was born 
in the German Mark and is now a resident in 
Berlin, has struck out a novel line of work. 
It is not a new idea for women to design house 
decorations and sell art furniture, but Friulein 
Von Zaluskowski has the furniture made from 
her own drawings and models. Hers seems to 
be a case of innate talent making a way for 
itself, for she received no systematic art train- 
ing, but worked hard alone. A year's sojourn 
in Holland, and a study of Dutch art, gave an 
impetus to her efforts; while a t to 
England which followed ae to have 
inspired her with a taste for ture of the 
English school, for on her return to Germany 
she set to work to furnish her house in this 
style, each pee being fashioned from her own 
designs. Everyone who visited the rooms was 
charmed with the effect, the tout ensemble of 
which was rendered the more attractive by the 
decoration of the walls; doors, windows, and 
even the stoves, being carried out in harmony 
with the furniture. 

The result is that Friulein von Zaluskowski 
has been asked on all hands to supply furniture 
similar to that in her own house. She has 
become, as it were, a professional cabinet- 
maker, nolens volens, and there is an exhibition 
- a work in a gallery in the Potedamerstrasse, 


r 

It is probable, as Friulein Marie Heller 
remarks, writing in the Berlin Hansfrauen- 
zeitung, that the lady cabinet-maker will not 
lack for imitators, for women often display a 
good deal of technical facility. But there is 
one considerable difficulty to surmount, that of 
getting the furniture made. An uncommon 
amount of energy will be required to overcome 
the inevitable nc cee of the trade. But 
women who have it in them to “go forward” 
are not easily daunted. And, after all, surely 
it-is a womanly occupation to be the plenisher 
of the home. In primitive times it was so. 
When the men of the household were engaged 
in hunting for food or fighting the enemy, 
the women had to fashion and invent what was 
needed to carry on life within doors. As 
barbarism emerged into civilisation, and the 
struggle to exist became less arduous, man 
began by specialisation to improve the various 
primitive appliances. It seems not impossible 
that another evolution—an evolution, perhaps, 
towards greater simplicity and beauty—may 
lie in the Handa and brains of women. 

Emity Hitt. 


MAINTAIN YOUR TEMPERATURE 


if you would be free from ailments. Cold is always dangerous, and fires are not sufficient 


to counteract the effects of changeable climate. The heat of the body must be kept 


up from within, hence the necessity of warm, stimulating diet, and exercise. 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


maintains the heat of the system. A pure meat tonic, absolutely unflavoured, it can be taken 
at all times by persons of the most fickle appetite. A 2-oz. jar makes SIXTEEN Breakfast 


Cups of Beef Tea. 


Scientific Board :— 
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Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.8., D.C.L. 


Dr. Max v. Pettenkofer. 


Dr. Carl v. Voit. 
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WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


_ A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
' and Interests at Home and in the Wider World. 
which all turTzrs to the Editor, ADVERTISE- 


SUBSORIPTION RATES. 


Tas Woman's Sienat will be sont post paid to 
any address, in Great Britain or abroad, on 


 peooipt of subsoriptions : 
12 months for ... ecg Gs. 6d. 
6 ” ry] eco eco 8s. 8d. 
8 99 rT} eco eco 1s. 6a. 


from any Newsagent in the United Kingdom; 
‘also sold at Mesers. Smith's Railway Bookstalle. 
‘Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny. 
Tay Traps Surriiep 
By Manswatt anv Sons, 125 Fleet Street. 


NOTICH: 

All communications intended for insertion 
must be written on one side only of the paper, ana 
‘the writer's name and address must be given, 
not necessarily for publication. The Editor 
‘ eamnot answer correspondents privately, except 


wrapper be 
‘attached to a manuscript offered for publica- 
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‘kindly undertake to distribute copies of back 
numbers of the Woman's Sian at meetings, 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 


WATCH TOWER. 


A consequence of Woman's 8 e, 
both in New Zealand and cg ree 7 
is a legislative attack upon betting. It 
is fair to conclude that it 5 the influence 
of the women voters that is causing this 
moyement, inasmuch as it is only seen in 
those two Colonial Governments in which 
the women vote. In New Zealand, sweep- 
stakes have been declared illegal, and a 
Billintroduced into the Legislative Assembly 
by a private member to make them again 
legal has been defeated avowedly on the 
ground that the women’s associations, 
whose vote must be sought at future elec- 
tions, would not permit members to vote 
in its favour. In South Australia, a Bill 
has recently been introduced by the 
Premier in person to make sweepstakes 
illegal there, and also to prohibit bets 
being made in any way with young persons 
of either sex under age. 

* * * 


Action such as this, as a consequence of 
women’s voting, is by no means calculated 
to commend Woman's Suffrage to a very 
large class of the community. When 


‘| men talk about the obvious disadvantage 


of women ever getting power to turn the 
scale at elections, eke too generally 
mean in their hearts that they aeaivo to 
avoid such legislation as this; they love 
some form of social vice, and would not 
wish it to bechecked. Yet, if the pleasures 
and disadvantages of cherished vices were 
y and accurately balanced (as, 
haps, they are in some heavenly books), 
it would assuredly be found that it would 
be for the good and the hapeinees of man- 
kind to have virtue established, from the 
tea worldly point of view. Looking no 
arther than the confines of this life, the 
bodily and mental suffering caused by 
vices such as drunkenness, gambling and 
prostitution, cepa far exceeds the 
momentary and doubtful enjoyments that 
they offer. Those who would use every 
proper means to check such evil courses 
are not sour Puritans at war with social 
joys, but clear-sighted lovers of their kind 
desiring its greatest happiness and well- 
being. 
* * * 


It is true there is always some degree 
of danger of ‘narrow-minded people trying 
to place, as did the Pharisees, ‘‘a yoke 
heavy to be borne’’ on men’s shoulders 
without helping essential right behaviour, 
and that there is a peril of arbitrary inter- 
ference with the right of individual 
judgment and conduct, when we attempt 
to make others conform to our standard 
without first considering how far the effort 
is justified. Ido not know how many of 
my readers I shall carry with me in viewing 
the case reported in our ‘‘ Current News” 
of the interference of a handful of village 
justices with physiological lectures by a 
woman to women, with great regret and 
indignation. I have never seen one of this 
lecturer’s books, but if any of my readers 
happen to have purchased one at any time 
I Dhould be much obliged by the loan of it. 
But the contention of the solicitor employed 
for the prosecution that the lectures were 
‘Con subjects unfit to be discussed by the 

ublic at all, and only fit to be discussed 
y medical men,” and the fact that a model 
of the human body was declared “indecent,” 
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to show that the ution proceeded on 
what I should Fold to be a quite false 


* * * 


Too long have we acquiesced in the 
foolish idea that there are any subjects 
wot otcaihy that git should be taught 
an i + gi O 
nothing of selves, and that women 
should remain ignorant of the pre 
structure which it has pleased to give 
them, and the diseases to which it is liable. 
Countless lives have been sacrificed and 
much preventible suffering has been endured 
as a consequence of the notion that these 
topics are “ unfit for any but medical men.” 
Ignorance is not parity: but on the con- 
trary a trap through which many girls fall 
into hell, and a reason because of which 
multitudes of married women suffer, 80 
that life becomes an abomination, and its 
duties and obligations a burden beret 
endurance. How can the model of the 
body of a female be “‘ indecent” for inspec- 
tion by those whose own bodies are so 
made by the Creator? ‘‘And God saw 
everything that He had made, and behold, 
it was very good.” Do these vi 
solicitors and justices realise that they are 
calling the provisions and structure therein 
included ‘‘ indecent’? What may be the 
exact nature of Mrs. Thompson’s lectures 
and books, I do not know ; but these points 
in the advocate’s successful attack on her 
doings are enough to assure me that the 

irit in which the prosecution was con- 

ucted was a most mistaken’ and mis- 
chievous one. 
* * 

It will be observed in the report that the 
poor woman, besides having her expensive 
model of the human body destroyed by 
order of these four justices, was further at 
once summoned, and is liable to imprison- 
ment. If it be true that there is nothing 
against Mrs. Thompson save that she 
showed women a model and lantern pic- 
tures of their own anatomical structure, 
and instructed them as to the.healthy 
action of the structure and its liabilities to 
disease—surely aid will be extended to her 
by many lovers of knowledge and freedom. 
Warned need such information—how much 
they need it every doctor knows! From 
the moral point of view I cannot improve 
on the observations of the Bishop of London 
reported here a fortnight ago, from which 
the following extract may be repeated :— 

The Bishop of London, speaking at a clerical 
and lay conference on “The Promotion of 
Purity,” at the Oxford House Lecture Hall, 
declared that we had gone seriously astray in 
our conceptions of what it was proper to teach 
the young in order that they should be best 
equipped to avoid temptations to impurity. 
Knowledge of physiology, which was essential 
for the young to have, was withheld from them 
through “super-refined delicacy.” . . Such 
conceptions of what must be known were 
unnaturally, hopelessly, and hideously wrong. 
The Jews were the purest of the races, and it 
was largely because better instruction on these 
matters was given to their young. Parents, 
he thought, were largely to blame very often 
for allowing their children to go into the world 
and to its temptations without that knowledge 
on vital subjects which in itself would be a 
safeguard to them. He advocated the more 
careful and fuller instruction on physiological 
subjects, which he thought could well be 
commenced by teaching in regard to the pro- 


and ordered to be destroyed, seems sufficient ' pagation of plant life. 
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“Why,” asks a democratic weekly, 
‘‘ should we not have women inspectors for 
girls’ and infant schools? More than half 
the school-children are girls. If women 
are fit to be factory inspectors and mem- 
bers of School Boards and Boards of 
Guardians, quite as much are they suited 
for superintending the education of juveniles. 
Otherwise, why should we have female 
teachers; and why should women be per- 
mitted to bring up their own offspring ?” 
The office of school inspector is a very 
highly paid one, and, therefore, is one of 
those to which women will not be readily 
admitted. There area few women assistant 
ES gtd (a very subordinate position), 
and there is no reason at all why the post 
of head inspector should not be given to 
qualified women. It is consid neces- 
sary, to inspire respect in the elemen 
school-teachers, that their inspectors 
hold a university degree, but this is now 
possible to women, so that the reason why 
‘they might have been excluded some years 


ago no longer exists. 
* * * 


Mrs. Conybeare Craven attended the, 


annual ‘Local Council of Women,” 
affiliated to the Canada National Council, 
recently held in Victoria, British Columbia, 
-and gave an interesting and original address, 
from which we may cull an important 
statement by Sir G. Grey to Mrs. Craven, 
and also a specially “happy thought” and 
comparison : — 

You women perhaps are afraid of being called 
* cranks,” if you courageously uphold unpopular 
-questions or advocate reforms. But think 
what “‘crank”’ means. It lifts heavy weights. 
Remember Christ’s words when you are called 
~“‘cranks.” ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
It is truly womanly to help to right wrongs, to 
help to raise up the good and those that are 
oppressed—to remove suffering. Itis notorious 
that the political life in the United States is 
corrupt and rotten to the core. I have stayed 
‘in the houses of cultured Americans, where the 
women have declared that they would not deign 
to receive a political man in their drawing 
room, and the cultured men told me they 
would not associate with politicians. I 
told them I was surprised they could tole- 
rate being governed by the scum of their 

-country. Is it to come to this in Canada? 
Let the best men and women of this country 
-stand side by side and work for the honour and 
good name of their own country. 

Sir George Grey, late governor of New Zea- 
land, told me himself, that already the women’s 
vote in that colony had had a marked effect, not 
in changing the balance of parties or questions 
so much, as in changing the kind of men who 
stood for election. Their votes had turned out 
several members of dishonest and bad character, 
and now only men of good reputation ventured 
to come forward as candidates. As Sir George 
Grey truly said, ‘In this way the women have 
served their country nobly.” 

x *& * 

It is sad to hear that the Duchess of 

Teck, with an income of £5,000 a year, has 
for several years spent £2,000 a year more 
‘ than she received, so that she leaves large 
debts behind her. Probably she was one 
of those numerous people who never look 
thoroughly into their own affairs, and are 
not themselves aware—in the midst of a 
whirl of unpaid accounts, bills drawn on 
the future income, promissory notes, and 
all the other devices for spending money that 
one does not yet possess—of what their 
real position is. There are, I am inclined 


to think, many more men thus reckless 
than women; we are given to sm 
economies and to being very careful about 
the details of expenditure, for housekeeping 
emphatically requires this kind of pecuniary 
prudence. When women are careless it is 
very often largely because of & reckless 
desire to be generous, without due con- 
sideration being given to the fact that if 
one is generous on credit the gift may in 
the long run not come froin oneself, but be 
a tax levied without his consent on some 
confiding tradesman, or some friend on 
whom the spendthrift must fall back. 


Referring to the action of Mr. Broad- 
hurst, a ‘ working-man member,” in 
opposition to Woman's Suffrage, there is 
one body of women who ought to be able 
to bring influence to bear on this section 
of the House—namely, the women Co- 
operators. Accustomed as they are to act 
together in the course of business oer pk 
ment, and in their excellent social ‘‘ guild,”’ 
they are naturally interested in this 
corner-stone question, and as working 
women they are in a position to make that 
interest felt where it seems to be needed in 
their own ranks. An admirable letter in 
their organ, the Co-operative News, shows 
that some of their number are awake to 
their opportunity, and it is to be hoped 
that a number of resolutions will be 
pee by branches to send to inform Mr. 

roadhurst on the working-women’s views. 
The letter runs :— 

As Woman's Suffrage is not a party question 
but a woman’s question, it should be the first 
duty of our guilds to express their hope that 
Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., will re-consider his posi- 
tion in this matter, especially as there can be 
no doubt that women occupiers are more 
numerous in the working class than among the 
well-to-do. Let me quote from the “ Introduc- 
tion to the Model Branch rules of the guild” :— 
‘‘ Working women are now beginning to find 
out, as men have done, that the means for im- 
proving their conditions and redressing their 
wrongs lie largely in their own hands. Their 
needs are those that are common to men and 
women alike as human beings. Women want 
freedom and power to make the very best of 
their lives. It ia right that women as well as 
men, should struggle to free themselves from 
all that is crippling and stunting; it is right 
that they should demand chances for developing 
themselves to the utmost. Some privileges 
have belonged too exclusively to one sex; 
other privileges too exclusively to one class. It 
is high time that, as far as possible, all that 
makes a life most happy and fruitful should be 
brought within the reach of all. Women need 
opportunities for carrying out their aspirations 
for a better social state.” Also, ‘The guild 
does its best to make its members 
public-spirited citizens.” 

* * * 

It were to be wished that when working 
people take up the position of employers 
they should set an example of generosity 
to others. Jt is, of course, not possible to 
go beyond a certain point and yet hold 
one’s own at all in the fierce competition 
of modern life ; yet it does seem as if the 
co-operative stores (the genuine working- 
people’s stores, managed by themselves) 
might be a little more generous to their 
employeés, especially to the female ones. 
1,662 women employed in 104 stores have 
given returns of their hours and wages. 


The former are not bad; over six-sevenths - 


of the whole work for only 56} hours a 


all | week, that is, 10 hours a day, for five days 


a week, and 64 hours on the sixth day, 
with the Sabbath rest. The figures as to 
mages are by no means satisfactory. One- 
fifth of the women over eighteen years 
of earn the starvation of 
less than 10s. a week; we should like to 
know how this is justified, except by those 
strict doctrines of political economy which 
make any sweating ble? One-third of 
the women earn 15s. week, and only 13 
per cent. receive £1 a week or more. 


* * * 
Actually a joint sitting-room for the two 
sexes has made a ground of complaint. 


A medical man, under the pen-name of 
‘‘ Pudor,”’ writes to the Lancet that he was 
SRCHAGT Mtnebed.  Iumodataly 
an ary in . m 
after the election he learned on inquiry 
that he was expected to share a sitting- 
room with two other resident officers to 
the institution. As one of these medical 
officers happened to be a woman, he felt 
bound, “on principle,” to resign the post. 
He adds: “As the post is still vacant it 
remains for some one else to establish in 
hospital life a custom which is presumably 
new, and one which surely is a little ‘ before 
the times!’"’ ‘ Pudor!’’ indeed. Is this 
man @ Turk or a Hindoo?—for surely no 
Englishman is astonished or insulted by 
being asked to sit in the same room with a 
lady! But I suspect the great vexed 
uestion of tobacco is at the bottom of this 
oll objection. A man used to smoki 
considers it a nece accompaniment 
his leisure ; yet a gentleman cannot smoke 
when it offends a lady. 


* * * 


Supposing the following tale to be true, 
upon whom does the “ Australian corre- 
spondent”’ of the Western Morning News, 
who so gleefully tells it, suppose the dis- 
credit to fall? To us, it appears dis- 
graceful to the boors described, and not in 
the least to reflect upon the lady :— 

South Australia and New Zealand are the two 
Australasian colonies in which the New Woman 
has secured a somewhat prominent position for 
herself. In the latter municipal honours 
apparently have an irresistible attraction for the 
feminine mind. A few weeks ago Mrs. Louisa 
Raby managed to get elected councillor—or 
rather councilloress—of the borough of Petone, 
a suburb of Wellington. Her husband, who 
was candidate for another ward of the same 
borough, was defeated. ‘ Councillor” Raby’s 
experiences have not been altogether pleasant 
since her election. She was one of a committee 
which sat to consider a question of public works, 
when two of the councillors took out their pipes 
and began to smoke. The poor woman bore 


| the smoking as long as she could, and then 


silently opened the door to let in the fresh air. 
A majority ungallantly resolved that the door 
should be kept shut, and she had to submit. 
‘“‘ Councillor” Louisa Raby brought the matter 
up before the council, but got little sympathy. 
One of the offenders declared that he was 
driven to smoke as a protest against the presence 
of the fair ‘“‘ councillor,” who had declared the 
council to be ‘‘no better than a lot of pigs.” 
The object is evidently to smoke ‘‘ Councillor "’ 
Louisa Raby into resigning. 


Will some of the SicnaL’s New Zealand 
readers let us know the truth about this 
story, so discreditable to the men con- 
cerned, if true, but so probably false ? 
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‘ PHILIPPA SARAH BELINDA 


; -THE STORY OF A NAME... 

Joun anp SarnaH Privexs did not find out, till 
. their seventh son was expected, that John’s 
father was hurt that no earlier grandson had 
been named after him, 

‘Why, you know, John,” said Sarah, “ that 
he himself told us to call the boys after one and 
another of his brothers, so as to give them a 
chance of their great uncles taking them up. 
He said, you remember, don’t you, John ? 
*Call them after their uncles in order. My 
father had ten sons, and I have had ten sons, 


_ if they are gll dead but you and Charles, and 
_ you will have ten sons to keep up the family 


‘customs, and we were all named after our 


“ ancles, and you must name your boys after 
theirs—— 


‘My dear Sarah, don’t get incoherent with 
indignation,” said Mr. Pringle. ‘Of course, I 
know that my father has had a great deal 
more to do with naming the children, and with 
ordering everything else about our life, than we 
‘ourselves have ever had. But, somehow, it is 
not because a man has had a thing done just as 
he wishes that he is bound to like it-in the long 
run.”’ 

‘I think that’s very hard,” said Mrs. Pringle. 

She had lived in John’s company for twelve 
years, but she was no more inclined than at 
first to profit by the lesson of his careless way 

_of letting things go without worrying. In fact, 
many of us must be painfully aware, when we 
think it over, that we have served our near and 
dear ones rather as the drunken helot did the 
ancient patrician youth—as examples of what 
to avoid—than as stimulating models of character 
to be copied. 

“It may be hard,” said John lazily, “ but if 
it’s true—and it is—you may as well bear the 
fact in mind.” 

“Well, then, I suppose, we are to call this 
baby Philip, after your father, and not after 
your uncle Ralph ?” 

“Certainly—if you want to please the old 
gentleman.” 

‘“ Now, John, has it not been the study 
of my life to keep your father on good terms 
with us?” 

‘‘ My dear girl, I’ve told you sometimes 
that I thought you would come to grief in 
the effort at last, but I never said that you 
did not honestly and constantly try to please 
him.” 

‘s He is dreadfully difficult to please always,” 
said Mrs. Pringle with a sigh. 

‘* He is the most cantankerous and unreason- 
able old wretch in Christendom,” remarked Mr. 
Pringle, still lazily ; ‘‘ and I told you from the 
first that you might as well not try to suit 
him; but you have had a fair trial, now, 
haven’t you? Haven’tI done all you told me 
to do to try to satisfy an old curmudgeon that 
nothing can satisfy ?” 

‘Oh, please, John, do not talk so unduti- 
fully,’ begged Sarah, “it always makes me 
think you will bring down a judgment on you 
when you are so undutiful in speaking of your 
father.”’ 

‘‘ Never fear, my dear,” said the imperturb- 
able John, ‘the judgment on Ananias was for 
telling a lie—and I’m not doing that, you must 
admit.” 

‘' Well, of course the baby must be named 
Ph lip ? ” asked his wife. 

“Oh certainly ; we ought to be thankful not 
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to have the trouble of finding names for seven 
of them,” replied the incorrigibly lazy papa. 

Mrs. Pringle sighed once more, as she 
reflected that there were other things more 
troublesome than names to provide for large 
families. 


John Pringle’s father was not a very rich 


man; but he was supposed to Have saved up & 
good round sum, which he would certainly not 
give away so long as he could make any use of 
it himself, but which he must give up one day 
perforce, and might then distribute as he would. 


Mrs. John, having allied her energetic self with 


the indifferent and careless John, and having a 
large family, looked anxiously to the ultimate 
-disposal of her father-in-law’s money as a means 
of starting those many boys in life. Her chief 
rival in this matter was her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Charles Pringle, and the old man played off the 
hopes and fears of those two in a style that 


afforded him infinite satisfaction. But Mrs. 


John felt tolerably secure, for she had the great 
pull of having had a family of boys just as fast 
as her father-in-law’s wife and mother had each 


performed that main feminine duty to mankind, 
She had also deferred to the old man in every 


way and obeyed his orders in every detail; and 
if she was not really his first favourite, she had 


every reason to feel that she ought to be, at any 


rate. 


She was not without friends on her own side. 
Her aunt, after whom she was herself named 
Sarah, was a well-to-do widow; or, rather, she 
had the reputation of being comfortably off, 
though nobody knew whence her money was 
derived, and her late husband’s .will did not 
reveal it. However, Aunt Sarah lived in a style 
that spoke for itself; she had a good house and 
three servants, counting in the man who drove 
the brougham as well as attended to the garden ; 
her furs, her silks, her antique but excellent 
domestic appointments, all inspired respect, and 
made everybody insensibly conclude that Mrs. 
Brown was very comfortably provided for, and 
worth attention. 

It was an embarrassing circumstance that 
Mr. Pringle’s father and Mrs. Pringle’s aunt did 
not like each other. It would have been a 
peculiarity, indeed, in Mrs. Pringle’s aunt if she 


had liked Mr. Pringle’s father; for it was a 


thing that nobody did. But it would have been 
convenient if in this respect she had been 
peculiar. However, she was quite common- 
place in the matter. She did not, any more 
than others, like the rector. 

Have I mentioned that Mr. Pringle, senior, 
was both the squire and the rector, the Rev. 
Philip Pringle? He was, at any rate; so he 
had a good many opportunities of making other 
people do as he wished; and that was the joy 
of his life. 

Sarah hardly dared break to him the fact 
that she wished to ask her Aunt Sarah to be 
godmother to the seventh baby of her house 
when the time arrived for that scion of the 
stock to be formally named. Yet it was a 
reasonable desire; and the rector was not so 
angry as she had feared. He let it pass almost 
without comment when she broke it to him; 
and for a moment Sarah thought of breaking 
something else—something worse; something 
that was almost too terrible to tell—yet some- 
thing that could not be permanently concealed. 
But she did not feel quite strong enough just at 
that moment to encounter what he might 
express when he heard it; and the eventful 
day of the christening came, and she had never 
yet felt strong enough to break the painful truth 
to her father-in-law. 


Mrs. Pringle: 
people; and his old housekeeper never repeats. 
to him anything that she knows may annoy 
him.” 


gee.” 
looked very malicious and mischievous. ‘“ Why, 
that is delightful,” she said, triumphantly ;. 
‘‘ T shall just love being the one to tell the dear 
man.” 
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Do you really mean to say, Sarah Pringle, 


that the rector doesn’t know?” asked Aunt 
Sarah, to whom Mrs. John had told the fact 
just when the party was starting for church. 


“Indeed, he doesn’t, aunt,” said Mrs. John, 


falteringly. 


‘¢ He must have heard?” 
“T feel sure that he has not; or he would 


have let me know,” said Mrs. Pringle. 


“Ah, you poor dear slave,” cried her aunt, 


grimly ; “I do just expect that he would have 
let youknow.” 


“He has been indoors with the gout,” said 
“go he has not seen many 


“Gout! That will make his temper all the 


worse,” cried Aunt Sarah. ‘ But he has got to: 
know, child. Who is going to tell him ? When 
is he to hear it?” 


“You!” faltered Mrs. John;. ‘‘ he will hear it 


from you.” 


“Me?” exclaimed Aunt Sarah. “Oh! I 


She was silent a moment, and then she 


Then Mrs. John wished that her arrangements- 


had been different, but it was too late. 


‘“‘Name this child.” The imposing and 
gracious way in which the Rector held the 


grandchild whom he was receiving into the pale 


was something beautiful to see, as: all the large 
congregation that happened to have come to. 


that afternoon’s church thought. 


‘* Name this child,’’ he said to the godmother. 

“ PHILIPPA— 

SARAH— 

BELINDA— 

MARY.” 

Aunt Sarah spoke distinctly and slowly, like. 
capital letters and a line to each. 

Rarely did an infant more narrowly escape 
the fate of the renowned Humpty-Dumpty. 
The mother instinctively spread out her arms 
to catch it. But in a moment the Rector com- 
manded himself; he stretched forth his hand to 
take the slip of paper on which the names were 
written, and he named the child in due form. 

But Mrs. John knew his looks, and she was at 
once aware that she had sinned past forgive- 
ness. The grandfather might in time have- 
forgiven her for having dared, presumed, and 
blundered so far as to have a girl for her 
seventh child; but he would never, never for- 
give her for letting Aunt Sarah be the one to 
tell him; and as to calling the thing of the 
inferior sex ‘‘ Philippa,” that was only an addi- 
tional insult! Mr. Pringle did not quarrel with 
Mrs. John ; that was not his way. Butoh! he 
did let her know what he thought of her, and 
no mistake; and though all the mother could 
think of to make him notice his little female 
namesake was tried, it was all in vain. 


(To be continued.) 


A SCHOOL-GIRL, who had accidentally ex- 
changed umbrellas with another, sent her this 
note: ‘Miss A presents her compliments to 
Miss B, and begs to say that she has an 
umbrella which isn’t mine! so if you have one 
that isn’t hers, no doubt they are the ones.” 


* * 


THERE is nothing you or I like that somebody 
doesn’t hate. Was there ever anything whole- 
some that was not poison to somebody ?— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND 


Mrs. Priscita Bricut McLaren has 
honoured me bi d roe with her own hand, 
in the distinguished-looking and clear and firm 
handwriting that she retains at the age of 82, 
her own greeting on a prettily illuminated New 
Year’s card. It runs thus :— 


‘Should auld efforts be forgot, 
And never brought to mind ? 
Ah no! I oft look beck on yours 
- With grateful thought and kind, 
Yes, often I remember yours 
In the Days of Auld Lang Syne. 


‘* My sands of life are nearly run, 
gia on earth is almost done. 
We both have helped to brush away 
The cobwebs of an older day, 
And now we see thro’ clearer light. 
Thank God for this! Good t, good 
night.” P. B. Mc . 
** New Year’s Eve, 1897. 
‘‘ With best wishes for 1898,” 


All who know the saint-like aged lady will 
unite in a loving wish that her work may yet 
be spared to earth for many years. What a 
ES was prepared for their century when the 

a = aewegerne whoo lts born John 
-and Jacob Bright, Margaret Bright Lucas and 
Priscilla Bright McLaren—all as be so un- 
failingly ready and strong to help on human 
progress and social betterment ! 


Miss Hortense Woop.—I must send you a 
special word of thanks for your Christmas 
card, coming from so far away, and one of the 
prettiest that I had. You made me laugh by 
sending your subscription for the SrenaL for 
three years in advance. It was a charming 
** Act of Faith ” that pleased me very much. I 
wish you a happy New Year. 


Litman Huaeues writes :—‘‘ Would Hi kindly 
tell me if you know of a training college where 
cooking and housekeeping only are taught ? ”’ 


There is a residential College of Domestic 
Economy at Malvern; or there is the National 
Training School of Cookery, Buckingham 
Palace-road, London, and a School of Domestic 
Economy, Manchester. I believe, but am not 
sure, that a limited number of boarders are 
received at both London and Manchester. 
Write to the secretary of each school for 
prospectus. 

A. Reaper.—No formality is required for 
joining the names of wife and husband, and 

ing the combination as the name of the new 
famil y. If Mary Smith marries Fred Jones, 
they can be called Mr. and Mrs. Smith-Jones ; 
or she can be Mrs. Smith-Jones and he can 
remain merely Mr. Jones, at their option. The 
law of this country allows any person to change 
his or her name, and the constant use of any 
name gives it a legal status as the possession of 
its user. In such a case, I would advise the 
children being given the mother’s maiden sur- 
name as a part of their Christian names in 
baptism or registration, as the case may be, 


so that they could use both names as a kind of 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL: 
conjoint surname. The father’s name coming 
would naturally be that by which the 
children would codbuasity be » and 
then, when the ters married, they could 
with perfect ease, on the husband’s name, 
“and proceed as before.” 
NEW YEAR’S WISHES, 
Tue Editor heartily thanks the kind comrades 


who have sent her Christmas cards and 


New Year's wishes, and to them aid all 


the rest of her readers she very sincerely 
and affectionately wishes 


a happy and 


prosperous year. May we all be helped in our 
duties and our cares, and given grace to aid the 
causes we hold dear by our own personal 
growth 
Ax 


in wisdom, width and love, and showing 
pet io Time ig. ; 


russels, August 1597. 
THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL’’ 
Offers New Year's Greetings to all Friends. 


forth of the virtues dear to our womanhood. 
May our sense of the solidarity and sisterhood 


of women increase, and while we are touched |. 


by the sorrows of all our sisters the world over, 
and helped to aid them in some way, may we 
have the compensation of rejoicing in their pro- 
gress. May we beas tender to those who differ 
from us a3 is consistent with firm upholding of 
right, but may we have courage to withstand 
openly all that is wrong, and may our eyes be 
cleared so that we see straight, true and far 
where the right goal of pilgrimage lies. And 


11 


may<the sweet home ties, the blessed home 


life, cheer those of us to whom that joy is given, 
without alloy from more care or grief therein 
than we can endure with calm and hope’; and 
for those to whom home is denied, may some 
consolatory interest and wider source of happi- 
ness and hope in love and usefulness be 
granted. Such is the loving aspiration for 
all with whom this weekly work makes a bond— 

Of their truly 

Affectionate servant and comrade, 
FLorence Fenwick MILuer. 


OBEDIENCE IN MARRIAGE VOWS. 
By THe Rev. Cuas. AMEs. 
To many fair-minded men, and probably to 
most thoughtful and self-respecting women, 
this promise seems an absurd anachronism. It. 
was entirely in keeping with the other social 
standards and usages of a time when 
was not, as now, an contract, depending 
for its validity on equal consent—a time when 
the wife was regarded as merely an appendage, 
and when she was generally sold, given away, 
or stolen. 

‘“Who gives this woman to this man?” is 
another link of a chain which needs much 
rubbing to keep it from rusting, and which is. 
still brought: out and rattled on these state 
occasions, as if the husband's title to his chattel 
would not be complete unless he held a quit- 
claim from some previous proprietor! We 
have no doubt that much of the sweetness and 
bliss of wedded life has been made to depend 
on the wife’s willing self-effacement ; but, with 
the advance in woman's education and culture, 
and with the development of higher chiv 
among men, the idea of subjection or subordi- 
nation on either side has grown almost 
ridiculous. 

In the marriage form with which we are most 
familiar, the contracting parties make the same 
promise ‘‘to love and to serve.” If the rela- 
tions are deep, true, and spiritual, each seeks 
in me faith to please and gratify the other; 
and in practical affairs each acquires and con- 
cedes supremacy according to the fitness of 
things, so that the wife easily reigns as a queen 
in the household, while the husband is a king 
in his out-of-door sphere, and both take sweet 
counsel together, with gentle deference, in. 
matters where there is common need to co- 
operate. 

If there must sometimes be concession, it 
can hardly be well that it should always be on 
one side ; for that tends to match tyranny with 
a servility and secret chagrin which is fatal to 
love. Besides, two are no better than one, if 
one is merely an echo or a nobody. The 
husband is a loser who does not cherish in his 
wife a sense of equal freedom and self-respect ; 
and the wife is a loser when she subsides into 
a satellite. A woman who is fitted for noble 
and glad companionship with a worthy man 
may welcome a mate who is forceful as against 
all the world; but we doubt if she feels the 
need of a master. ‘ Obedience” is not the 
right word. 


For INFANTS 


When Prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


and INVALIDS. 


Samples post free from 
Mellin's Food Works, Peckham, 8.¥, 
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WHAT TO WEAR. of black feathers and satin ribbon. The 


BAZAR PATTERNS. back and sides are admirably adjusted by means then laid in one plait. The full portions 
(Hints by May Manton.) gores that expand below the waist line to give should be seamed to the outside 


size 

the wrists finish with deep circular cuffs. Any pattern will be mailed on receipt of 6d. 
The model is to b 

Werrhy repels cog go by Tae 
be comp in or 


r astrakhan. 
To make thiacoet for a missct 14 will require | MESSRS, PETER ROBIN- 
The pattern, No. 7286, is cut in sizes for misses'| | SON’S WINTER SALE. 


Tuts event began at the well-known house at 
Oxford Circus on Monday last, and drew such 
a large crowd that several times during the first 
day the doors had to be closed for a consider- 
able period. Everybody was in a hurry to 
obtain the first choice of the large number of 
smart and excellent articles, all of which are 
marked down in every department, while the 
warm things, such as mantles, furs, down 
quilts, and all kinds of underwear, have under- 
gone exceptional reduction in price in conse- 
quence of the mildness of the season having 
left an unusually large stock. Many of the 
9239—Misses’ Long Coat y mantles, which were last week priced from 

A stylish and useful ent is here shown 7242—Ladies’ and Misses’ Fancy Muh. three to seven guineas, are now reduced to 
‘made of smooth-faced cloth trimmed with real| Fancy muffs of all sorts are much in vogue somewhere about 80s. A whole pile of pretty 


orimitation fur. With itis worna jaunty turban | and are extremely stylish as well as easily | little cloaks in cloth of various shades can be 
‘of Royal-blue velvet ; the decorations consisting | made. The model shown is of astrakhan com. | selected from, all at 25s.6d, ~An excellent green 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, ~ Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 8/11, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. Chevrette, 2/11,8/11_~ 


iy 4 ; y, My 
ty i | YY, i Way 
4 ZF 5 hag 
, Gy, 3 te, ix 


“Qne of the most popular Corsetidres of the 

resent day is Miss Santee, of 211, Oxford Street. 
Bhe baat oatliger ey the ities of each 
individual , but is ly successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.” —Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET, 


Vue Press.—All should visit the establishment of 
GARROULD, ===": 
jp ] HYDE PARK, W. 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR oe 


Household Linens. i ; 
Blanket Flannels, &c. || ... 3 . 


_ 


ONT 


Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 
Honey Comb Quilts, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. Toilet Covers, 1/0}, 1/44, 1/94. 
Ready Made Sheets, from 4/11. 
A great Variety of{Chenille and Tapestry Curtains, from 6/11 per pair. 


GarrovuLp's finely Illustrated Catalogue of M rs. E N Fl E LD P R ] C E, 


MILLINERY, JACKETS, CAPES, COSTUMES, &c. 35, Kempsford Gardens, Earl's Court, London. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. Morning & Evening Gowns. Walking Costumes. 
E. & R. GARROULD, 150,152, 154, 156, 188,160, Edgware Rd, | “°° OM ase Inctusiwe | POM 
HYDE PARK, Ww. Tailor-made Gowns from £2 2s. complete. 
Telegrams : GaRRouLD, Lonpon. Telephone 347 (PaDDINGTON Country Ladies fitted from Pattern Bodice. 
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box cloth mantle, such as any lady, even the 
wealthiest, could wear on quiet occasions, lined 
with silk and trimmed deeply with alternate 
narrow tucks with tailor stitching on them, and 
with rows of narrow black braid, is less than 
half price at 89s. 6d. The Russian blouse 
jackets, too, which are still so fashionable, are 


and there are ‘over a thousand cloth jackets, 
both black and coloured, trimmed with rich 
furs, which were only a few weeks ago selling 
at from four to ‘nine guineas, and very good 
value at that, now to be had at two, three and 
four guineas. It}does not suit a large house 
like this, making a point of being always in the 
forefront of the styles, to hold over made-up 
articles, however costly, to another season, 
hence the utmost possible reduction is given in 
the sales to clear out the stock completely. 

In dress materials there are 2,000 dress 
lengths, none of them common stuffs, priced 
from 6s. 11d. to 21s. Remarkable value are 
some which are embroidered at the bottom ; 
there is a dark red cloth, for instance, with 
enough of the material for the skirt edged with 
black braiding, and a black cloth embroidered 
along for the foot of the skirt with very narrow 
white braid, slightly interspersed with irridescent 
sequins ; either of these, and there are many 
others of the same price and character, can be 
had for the trifling sum of 19s. 6d. Made-up 


PETER 
ROBINSON'S 


Winter dale 


r 
ee 


Most Liberal Reductions in 
all Departments, 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


LTD., J 


Oxford St.& Regent St. , 
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silk skirts with or without pieces for the 
bodice are exceptionally low in price ; moiré 
velour skirts beginning as low as 89s. 11d., and 
some black satin skirts lined through with shot 
silk, the underskirt daintily edged with pinked 
flounces, and five yards of satin for the bodice 
are remarkably cheap at 69s. 6d. Velveteen 
blouses, either in light colours such as pink, or 


;| dark green or blue, can be had for 4s. 11d. 


There are innumerable evening silk blouses 
from 15s. 6d. upwards. Face-cloth coats and 
skirts lined with silk throughout, and the coats 
braided, the usual price of which is five guineas, 
are in the sale for 79s. 6d.; some others which 
were three guineas being reduced to 81s, 6d. 
A great number of handsome teagowns are 
included in the sale, the silks beginning at 
two and a-half guineas, which is half their 
previous price. Asa good specimen, imagine a 
gown falling loose from a yoke in front, fitting 
behind and at the sides, made in silk of a white 
ground scattered all over with lilac and green 
rosebuds ; the yoke edged across with a ruche 
of green and lilac glacé silk mixed ; this is four 
guineas. There is a very large stock of the 
embroidered and beaded net skirts which are 
now 80 fashionable, and which will transform a 
somewhat soiled silk evening dress into a hand- 
some new one at once. These beaded net 
overskirts are sold ready made up with a ruche 
round the foot so that they can be simply put 
on over the silk slip; their prices vary from 25s. 
according to the character of the embroidery. 
Similar bargains will be found in every depart- 
ment, and judging by the crowd, ladies who 
have once bought at Peter Robinson’s sale are 
aware that it is worth their while to go again, 
and go early. Mothers of families should 
particularly go in the first week to turn over 
the very cheap pile of smart frocks for girls, as 
the larger sizes are soon picked out and carried 
off by the early comers. 


Y.W.C.A. 


ViscountEss Portman recently laid the 
memorial stone of the new hall and gymnasium 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
at the Association’s headquarters in George 
Street, Hanover Square. The new building, 
which will be known as the Morley Hall, is a 
Jubilee gift presented by Mr. Howard Morley 
in memory of his father, the late Mr. Samuel 
Morley. 


SOMETHING FOR 
NOTHING. 


Wuen the proprietors of an article of consump- 
tion are prepared to send over 1,000,000 free 
sample tins to those who send a postcard it is 
fair to assume the vendors must themselves 
have a pretty good opinion of their specialité ; 
and when in addition, they possess sufficient 
courage to “put up” £5,000 in hard cash to 
pay for postage of samples it must be evident 
they have satisfied themselves they possess a 
good thing, and that it is better to demonstrate 
practically at the breakfast table than to depend 
upon mere assurances by advertisement. Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Ltd., 60, 61 & 62, Bunhill 
Row, London, E.C., are sending daily free 
sample tins of their special . to the 
ublic, and as a result the sales are going up by 
eaps and bounds. This style of advertising 
has the merit of honesty, and that the public 
appreciate it is shown by the statement that 
Dr. Tibbles’Vi-Cocoa can now be obtained from 
grocers, chemists, and stores everywhere, and 
the trade are unanimous in saying that no 
preparation of a similar character has ever 
given equal satisfaction to their customers. To 
obtain a tin it is only necessary to send a post- 
card, and the name of THE Woman’s SIGNAL 
should be mentioned. 
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Institute, Pickup Street, 
m-le-Moors, by the defendant. 
that application a warrant was granted, and 


Sergeant Wadeson seized certain things. 
Among other things to be decided by the mage 
trates was first whether the on or . 


— 
bition, sale, or distribution of Mrs. Thompson's. 
‘* book for women "’ was an obscene book or not. 
Invitations to the lectures were sent out by 
means of handbills distributed, advertising lec- 
tures by the defendant: on ‘‘ medical subjects. 
for ladies only,” the lectures to be illustrated 
with lantern slides. Mrs. Wadeson, wife of 
Sergt. Wadeson, went to the lecture at the 
Mechanics’ Institute on the 17th inst., taking 
with her her daughter, aged 16. No objection 
was made to the latter’s admission, and two 
men standing at the door invited them to take 
seats, them to the front of the hall 
close to the stage. On one side of the stage 
was a nude model of a female. It was a ques- 
tion whether that was an indecent model. 
pees | om Dap of on were seized, were 
ona table on the stage, and programmes were 
sold by a young lady assistant, and he would 
submit that these were indecent prints. Mr. 

ginson said two men arranged the lantern,. 
and then left theroom. The lights were turned. 
down, and a slide was thrown on the screen.. 
Mrs. Wadeson deemed it irdecent, and sent 
her daughter home at once. Other slides were 
shown, and Mrs. Thompson gave her lecture. 
The defendant advised every woman to purchase 
one of her books | pian There was the 
usual collection to defray expenses. Copies of 
the book were handed to the magistrates, and 
Mr. Higginson quoted several penrecte: re- 
marking that it was a most immoral book, 
calculated to damage the morals of old and 
young alike. He asked them to decide that 
the publication of such a book was a mis- 
demeanor, and from it there could be no benefit. 
or advantage, as the cases required a skilled 
medical practitioner. The pictures were not 
healthy, and were not good for the morals of 
people, but were a gross pretence and sham for 
giving information on subjects which were in 
the first place unfit to be discussed in public at 
all, and only fit to be discussed by medical 
men ; certainly not fit to be put before any 
young persons. He held that in the interests 
of public morality the lectures should be stopped. 
John Wolstenholme, joiner and builder, Clayton, 
and Chairman of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
said the defendant engaged the hall in her 
name from December 14th to December 21st. 
She had paid the fee. Annie Wadeson, 
wife of the police sergeant, gave evidence 
bearing out the statement given by Mr. 
Higginson. She bought a programme and one 
of the defendant’s books (produced). The 


slides (produced) were, in her opinion, indecent 
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‘knew about twenty years of age ph AKA ADA AAD DA pribbhasars rary 
Wadeson ore Lore warrant on <i r 
M ; was in’ the . 
consul at the time. He had four 45 > 
srreonaa leash nowelmayg der yn omens 4 ¢ 
things. . adjourned a short i 
time to view £: model spoken of. Mr > > - 
Whittaker, for the defence, held there was ¢ 
or indecent about the proceed- < > 
ings. Ly pair rege a lecture ox heses 4 y 
anatomy, magistrates could 88: 
that any af tea tanueans trade ha tacoma 4 > 
The had cost £120, and was.a perfect 4 > 
model of the body. The defendant had lectured 5 
tn the letgeel vee an not one 4 f 
‘would do pea rg aces re ES > Address (a postcard will do): ¢ 
doubt she was doing it to educate her fellow-sub- Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Limited, 
jeoke, Atueedialog to Seaeliet Ste 4 60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row, r 
magistrates were unanimo' | Lond 

of opinion that the publications, lide, and the 4 on, £.0. 

weve Ol. tm cbasone Gharssies/iicod they BS. (Please mention this paper]. 
ee ee ee Gon Gay ee 

ore they made an order that they should 
be destroyed at the expiration of seven days. 
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Jusitee NURSES AND THE PRINCE OF WaA.zs’s 


DAINTINESS. Hosprran Funp.—A — m of the 


purpose articles | DAINTINass is a virtue, for it bespeaks cleanli- | Council of the Prince of Wales's Hospital Fund 
nmr ie daseoye pO ore pbell spotind ness, which we have ample authority to hold | for London was held at Marlborough House, 
for a watrant to amiel defendant, so that ‘“ Next to Godliness.” When an article is| the Prince of Wales, president of the fund, 
he could have her indicted at the Quarter dainty, bright, and transparent to the eye, we| being in the chair. Lord Ro » os 
‘Sessions. for that offence. Mr. Whittaker are attracted thereto at once, and when we are | treasurer, presented his financial statement, 

ities. the. euasmons t be told that the apparatus employedin the manufac-|and said that there was, at the present 
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ture is silver -p our sympathies are 
still further enlisted. Now let us take the best 
:| possible materials ; to these we will ally an 
unique delicacy of flavour, and the daintiness 
of manufacture mentioned above, and behold 
. | we have the finished: product, to wit, Chivers’ 
cctly “ccd queliy, revered by oven ines" 
y and quickly pre y even inex- 
 eniuaares persons—by an intelligent child in 
. Another great advantage in their favour 

is that they are flavoured, not with some 
chemical concoction, but with rich, ripe, pure 
fruit juices. Chivers’ Gold Medal Table Jellies 
are made in the sweet country air of a Cam- 
bridgeshire village. Messrs. Chivers gained 
the first prize at the Royal Show at Windsor 
for jams made from the fruit of their own 


moment, in the Bank of England, and other 
banks, a sum of £187,000, part of which had 
been invested in securities. Of this, £20,500 
had been received as annual subscriptions, and 
£1,500 as interest from money invested. The 
fncome of the fund, therefore, was about 
‘£22,000. Further, the fund would receive at 
the end of the year about £38,000 from the 
sale of hospital stamps. In addition to these 
sums, His Royal Highness would have from 
£388,000 to £40,000 to give to the hospitals as a 
A. pean donation this year, in commemoration 
of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. A letter was 
read from the Duke of Westminster, asking the 
committee to consider the claims of the Queen’s 
Jubilee Institution for Nursing the Sick Poor in 
their own homes, and to allow that institution 
an annual grant from the fund. The Prince of 
Wales pointed out that, while the institution 
was worthy of all support, it was outside the 
scope of the scheme, and a resolution to this 
effect was proposed by the Bishop of London, 
seconded by the Chief Rabbi, and carried. 


* * BS 


‘“‘ Sister Monica,” the nurse who is employed 
by the Warwick Ladies’ Charity, has forsaken 
the Anglican for the Roman Communion, and 


don’t know how m 
said it would be £100. Defendant: I should 
not be prepared to find that. We don’t make 
fortunes in this work. I pay my way as I goon. 
. Defendant promised to wait; in court she 
was served with a summons, and the magistrates 
granted a summons against her, to be made 
returnable in a fortnight. 
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FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


‘GELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Christian ae Home 

rman om Tarkiah i Baths’ Lock-up for cycles. —— . 
‘Miss WOODWARD, Haxerstock House, Glarement Road. | 226 00 receipt of posteard carina (pee 
Telegrams: COMFORT. Lancto Prien 8. Chivers and Sons, nD, 


eee an me She Women’s #nstitute. 


ot een Comprising Libraries, Lecture Rooms, Information Bureau, 
oer join luitional and Lecture Departments. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 18, GROSYENOR CRESCENT, HYDE PARK CORNER. 
‘Kor Ant, Moprgn Lanovaces, all Enouwsx Svus- Open Bee eee eh tad Biadente, te Bh a: 
.JecTs, Latrn and GreEex, MarHeEmatics, PHILOSOPHY ———— 


.and Science. Contributions to the Women’s Treasure Fund for the 
4 a eee purchase of books are invited, and gifts of books, or loan 
Elementary Courses also arranged. Term begins is Standard Works, will be at once acknowledged by the 


ibrarian. Trustees: The Lady Henry Somerset; the 
JANUARY 7TH. on eagle my bree ScHaRuies, M.D.; Mrs. Eva |. 
Intend tad should wri . eae eee 
Beary Riera ar =geremelar he pula THE GROSVENOR CRESCENT CLUB 
i ully opened in th sion. Particulars 
Classes, 5, Melville Street, Edinburgh. Cue che Cut Getory, 


“aaa “SANS ALCOHOL,” 


WIN 
_ "a J UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 
2 PER CASE:— 
RED CHAMPAGNE, ROMEO ... 12 Large Bottles 20/- reputed Quarts. 
‘WHITE __séeo»» JULIET ... 24 Small ,, 28/- » Pints. 


10 per cent. Discount upon Orders for 10 or more Cases, carriage paid. Guaranteed to keep in any USE 


climate, and free from alcohol. The Unrivalled 


Admitted into England Free of Duty. | . 
London Depot; SWISS WINE COMPANY, 89, Eastcheap, E.C. KEATINGS LOZENGES 
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of Bagid Peme thas the Charity is « Obese 
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f her position is therefore impossible, 
others that it is unsectarian. It is 
Sister Monica has given every satis- 
@ professional sense, and that it is 
the province of the Charity to inter- 

or religious matter. Lady 

her intention of 

the presidency of the Charity ‘if a 
and devoted nurse, who has won the 


¢ within 
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Royat British Noursgs’ AssociaTion.—The 
fad. ent of the Western Morning 
News gives follo account of the recent 
meeting of this Associa called to consider 
new bye-laws :— Very rarely, if ever, does 
any member of our Royal Family preside over 


* * 


@ meeting at which any storms are allowed to | the 


ro Sa Generall. are smoothed out 
orehand, so the meeting may appear as 
unanimous as a happy family. But there was 
@ very decided storm and lack of the happy 
family element at the special meeting of the 
Royal British Nurses’ Association, at which the 
president, Princess Christian, was present, 
although Sir Dyce Duckworth actually presided. 
The meeting was held to pass certain new 
bye-laws, which will in effect, so their opponents 
allens, shut out all the nursing element from 
authority, and in jection will deprive 
Mrs. ord Fenwick, an ex-matron of 
Bartholomew's, who is popularl wappoeee 
to have founded the association, of all 
representation on the real executive. A band 
of those members who disapproved . the 


proposed bye-laws was present and endeavoured 
to gain a heading: But Sir Dyce Duckworth 


ruling 
in 


and is an important body, existing for the 
benefit of ating, Doubiees there is some- 
thing to be heard on both sides, but it does 
seem 8' that doctors and other outsiders 
should be, in effect, the rulers of a nurses’ 
association and should stifle any attempt to 
inquire into their working and alleged mis- 
management. x * * 
Tue Sate or Drink TO CHILDREN.—Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson gives the following account of 
the Act of Parliament, passed by Parliament in 
1886, on this matter :—The Bill in question was 
introduced by. Mr. Conybeare, and its principal 
clause ran as follows: ‘‘Every holder of a 
licence who sells or allows any pene to sell 
any peal paar of intoxicating liquors to any 
rson under the age of thirteen years shall be 
fable to a penalty not exceeding 20s. for the 
first offence, and not exceeding 40s. for the 
second and any subsequent offence.” Although 
the second reading of this Bill was carried by a 
palosity of 17, in Committee a proposal of Sir 
Ric W- bsier’s was adopted enacting that 
these penaities should only be incurred when 
the liquor was supplied to a person under the 
of thirteen for his or her own oon 

r. Conybeare, foreseeing that this amendment 
would virtually hamstring his Bill, disclaimed 
for the latter any further responsibility. Never- 
theless, it was read a third time and sent up to 
the Lords. Here it seems to have afforded 
their lordships a certain amount of entertain- 
ment, Lord Salisbury making a few jokes about 
it, and drawing a picture of what his own 
feelings would ) been if, during his Eton 
days, he had been unable to get a glass of beer 
at Surley. He did not, however, offer the Bill 
any ‘serious opposition, as he did not 


suppose that anyone would pay attention 
tot if passed.” ‘After these interesting little 
pleasantries the third reading was carried 
without any opposition. 
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Although the Board of Trade will not allow | was unable to turn without help. My limbs 
ladies to attain the dignity of certificated | ached, and seemed like fire. were 
Sailing-Masters —or should it be Sailing: |" 2 ee ST 
Mistresses ?—it cannot prevent them becoming | ' dare lift the 
ship-builderesses. The ship-building industry | - ‘. béd clothes with 
is one which hag been hitherto confined exclu: | * them. The pains 
sively to masculine effort; but at last it has and the s 
been invaded by irrepressible woman, and the became worse 
sonptined aiek ot te ae al Cie cuighbone rs 

0 n 

True, their delicate hands do not forge iron came in‘ to see 
beams or hammer rivets, but their services are, me thought wy 

nevertheless, indispensable in the floating | , constitution 
which have taken the place of the old- | “ ho broken 
oned ships. The saloons of a new steamer up. went 
recently launched at Hartlepool have been ; on for some time, 
fitted up with decorative panels, carved and Ru T when I remem- 
painted entirely by young ladies, who are em- omalin. bered having read 
ployed regularly by the builders, and it is | in an per about Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
stated b lachuslcal rts that the work has | for Pale ple, and the great public attention 


been ormed in a highly creditable manner. 
This makes a capital commencement for a 
career in the shipbuil: line for women, and 
if they cannot yet be “ skip ” they may 
at least lessen the tedium of a vo: 


passengers really’ arto. ts 


something. 
study in their cabins.—Daily Telegraph. 


Our Open Columus. 
OUR FREE CIRCULATION FUND. 
To the Editor of the Woman's Siana. 

Dear Mapam,—I was glad to read the 
account of the Sianat Free Circulation Fund, 
and to find that ninety-six libraries had been 
supplied, but what I should like to see would 
be a systematic effort to supply all A 
libraries and reading rooms in the United 
Kingdom with the ‘‘ Woman’s S1enau.” 


Could you then open your columns to sub- | too 


scribers who would guarantee a yearly sub- 
scription? If this were done, and a list 
published of the libraries which were not 
supplied, it might induce earnest women in the 

ties indicated to make, an effort to see that 
this were done. 

I think it would be better for subscribers to send 
their money direct to you, rather than supply 
local libraries themselves, as, of course, in 
the latter case you would have no knowledge if 
they ceased doing so; for instance, I supplied 
the Southampton Free Library during 1896, 
but on leaving the town it was inued. 
Of course, if a subscriber wished a particular 
library to be supplied you could see that her 
money was applied to that purpose. Every 
time I read the Sicnau my chief thought is, 
‘“‘ How I wish every woman knew of it and had 
the chance to read it.” 


What is wanted is to get women to think, 
and though they may not with all the 
Siena says, yet, if it only es them realise 


that they have distinct duties and responsi- 
bilities towards themselves and their fellow- 
women there is no limit to the good that may 
be done. There are many women who feel 
dimly the injustice of things, to whom it would 
be a revelation to know that those ideas were 
formulated definitely, and that a band of women 
were bravely working to alter the present con- 
ditions. Is it not as important (or nearly) in 
the : peopegands of Woman's Suffrage that the 
small towns and villages should be supplied as 
the large ones? Thanking you in antl tion 
for inserting this, and with best wishes,— Yours 
M. 


truly, L. 
A STRONG MAN’S 
STRENGTH. 


[From the Rugby Advertiser. | 


Mr. Ext Toman, of High-street, ae read 
a strong man between fifty and sixty, has 
revealed the secret of his strength. It appears 
that one day just before Christmas, three years 
ago, he did a bit of work out in the open; it 
was bitterly cold, and the wind pierced him to 
the bone. Rheumatism in all its painful 
intensity subsequently set in. His hands, feet, 
and a acre to swell ; peg hep extremely 
painful, and he had to go to bed. 

‘‘T could not,”” Mr. Tomalin told the writer, 
‘‘lie in one position five minutes together, ani 


ier _— wonderful cures mare seneed, so I 
to begin taking them. I am not 

to say the first pill cured me. After afew 

however, I felt I was 

about five weeks from 


so much’ not find it necessary to 
diet myself, in fact I had a drop of beer—which 
they say ia not good for rheumatics—when- 
ever I felt I wanted it.” 


had com 
back wi 


'We always keep them in the house, and twelve 


months ago Christmas our yo 
daughter had St. Vitus’ dance, which she 
often been subject to. She took several boxes 
of the pills, and tbe complaint seems to have 
een left her.” 

As these disorders are of different kinds, the 
question may reasonably be asked, “‘ How is it 
virtitg uxsguicin?” ‘Tun ween Wee ie ait 
Vv is secret lies e 
fact thas Dr. Mamet Sagat he: ee tvs 
very Ser properties. ey are & safe an 
extremely effective tonic, especially to the 
neryes and the spine, suited not only for men, 
but also and ly women 
from the (spe ailments of their sex; 
they have the power of enriching and building 
up the blood. Consequently, when they cure, 
they cure in quite a different way to ordi- 
nary medicine, which only combats the signs 
and symptoms of disease. Dr. Wilfiams’ 
Pink Pills attack the foundations of disease, 
~ wing wag gnarl from the ee » not, 

owever, by the weakening process of purgin; 

or moving the bowels (as so-called’ blscd: 
purifiers do), but by giving direct strength and 
nourishment to the blood and nerves. jus it 
is that they are able to cure so many different 
disorders, such as anemia or bloodlessness, 
rheumatism, sciatica, gout, heart disease, con- 
po eat an esi Pe chronic 
e ’ aralysin, ocomotor  ataxy, 
iacral ia, ste Vitus’ dance, and nrvene 
headache. They are obtainable of all chemists, 
ahd’ from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
46, Holborn-viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, 
or six boxes for 13s. 9d.; but are genuine only 
with. full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale‘People. Pink ue sold loose or from glass 
jars are not Dr. Williams’. 


Sir Grorce: “ Look here, John, my lady 
complains that when you meet her in the 
street you never salute her. What do you 
mean by it.’ John: ‘ Beggin’ your pardin, 
Sir George, but in a book on ettyketty which I 

ssess it is set down that the lady ought to 
ow first.” 
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plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale. 


One Shillingsworth of 


CADBURY’s COCOA 


contains as much nourish- 
co a | ment as can be obtained 
for three shillings spent on 


[ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. | some of the best meat 


extracts. 
“The Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lant. 


Hveryone interested in Massing Matters should read 


wuoRSING RECORD. 


\Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
‘Published rere Saturday. Price One Penny. 


lt tt ALL LLL LL 


‘Contains ail the Nursing Nows of the 


" Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 
eek Artiotes, ty,_,oetl-tenewn, Medica! , 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
1 tees wenn att vi wn we ez-| UONFERMENTED 


is 
* sours, SAVOURIES, SWEETS” 
. By H. B. T. 

‘Contains Recipes for a PHRFHCT 
XMAS PUDDING & MINOBMBAT. 
SUITAGLE XMAS PRESENT. 
Published by JOHN HEYWOOD, London. and Manchester. 

. Price 1s. 6d. 


Box 8, Bpanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W. a | DR, NORMAN KERR, 


: yorum fore Postal Onder for3e,98 
JUST PUBLISHED. “()VARIOTOMY AVERTED,” post tree 24. Dr. J. J. RIDGE, 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN, |store tees iogiteyma eas thds maces | he, Oe 


By DR. ALICE VIOKERY. 
e Price 1/- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


TOKOLC LOGY  tMiica's. BLOGK: 
raids cloth, 


3; Over 


6 ROBERT STREET, GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W. 
Where also apply for Consultation Appointments. 


EPPS’S| O25 
COCOA Ss. 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


dome iis arte otis Laowlolige © a 


FOWLER & CO., Publishers, Arcade 
, — eon’ cireus, re . 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Peony, every Thursday 
trom all ewmgente and Boo oent a vag ae 
WS SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 68. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S GNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 


as stated above, addressed :-— é 
To the Manager, “ WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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